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NORTH AMERICA 

Old Indian Trails. Incidents of Camp and Trail Life, Covering Two Years' 
Exploration through the Rocky Mountains of Canada. By Mary T. S. Schaffer. 
xiv and 364 pp. Map, ills., index. G. P. Putnam's Sons, London, 1911. 

Mrs. Schaffer's book is related to Dr. Coleman's* by more than the chance 
meeting of their parties on Wilcox Pass in 1907, since much of her journey- 
ing covers valleys and passes previously traversed by him. The atmosphere 
differs, the masculine viewpoint contrasting with the feminine, the geological 
training with the botanical, the solution of certain problems (Brown, Hooker, 
Robson) with mere delight in beautiful scenery and the camp-fire as an end 
in itself. Varying therefrom in details and judgments, the two books combine 
to give a very complete description of the region they jointly cover. The 
reader of one should read the other. Outside the field of Dr. Coleman's 
travels, Mrs. Schaffer and her friend, Miss Adams, were the first women to 
follow Collie and Baker's trail (1897) from Howse Pass to Field and the route 
up the West Branch of the North Fork of the Saskatchewan (more poetically 
named Naashan River by the author) to the Alexandra Peaks and Columbia 
Snowfields (Thompson, 1900). C. S. Thompson. 

Identification of the Economic Woods of the United States. In- 
cluding a Discussion of the Structural and Physical Properties of Wood. By 
Samuel J. Record, vii and 117 pp. Ills., index. John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, 1912. $1.25. 9x6. 

It is supposed that, owing to the decrease in the supply of standard kinds 
of timber woods, the practice of false substitution of woods on the market has 
become common. Since the variety of woods is large and their resemblance 
very close, it is stated that identification by mere appearance is unsafe; that 
a "knowledge of the fundamental differences in their structure" is essential. 

The book is designed primarily as a manual for students of forestry, to 
be used in the laboratory rather than in the field. Part I is given to a rather 
close analytical study of economic woods and Part II contains a key to the 
identification of these woods. A bibliography, five plates showing sections of 
wood and one map of the United States, showing the natural forest regions, 
complete the book. Eugene Van Cleef. 

The Story of Old Port Dearborn. By J. Seymour Currey. 172 pp. Ills. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1912. $1. 8x5^. 

Another bit of literature contributed to a field already flooded with similar 
books containing matter that adds little new information. It is practically 
a chronological account of the events leading up to the building of Fort 
Dearborn at the mouth of the Chicago River, and the subsequent massacre of 
its inhabitants. There is not much interpretative discussion or suggestion. 
The literary style is not pleasing, the reader being relieved somewhat by the 
introduction of quotations that stand out in contrast with the text as a whole. 

* Reviewed in Vol. 44, 1912, p. 919. 
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